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Recombinant DNA Pioneers Lower the Alarm 


During the past few weeks there have been a number 
of important and ironic twists in the long-running 
attempts to control recombinant DNA research in the 
United States. 

Key committees in the House and Senate have now 
approved their own versions of legislation that would 
establish complex bureaucratic machinery to regulate 
the research. The two versions take very different 
approaches, however, and it could therefore be some 
time before the legislation finally emerges from 
Congress. 

Meanwhile, some of the scientists who first made 
public their concerns about the potential hazards 
associated with recombinant DNA experiments, last 
month signed an open letter to Congress claiming that 
legislation is unwarranted and that the risks have been 
exaggerated. And finally, the committee which drafted 


the recombinant DNA guidelines issued last year by the 


Jupiter Lobby Scores 
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National Institutes of Health, last month proposed that 
the guidelines be relaxed because new evidence suggests 
that the hazards may be more remote than once 
believed. 

Thus, while Congress is moving towards adopting leg- 
islation likely to increase the bureaucratic controls on 
recombinant DNA experiments, a substantial segment 
of the research community most affected by the controls 
is arguing that the need for tough new regulation is 
receeding with the accumulation of new knowledge. 

First, the Congressional moves. Early last month 
both the House Health subcommittee and the Senate 
Committee on Human Resources approved bills 
designed to regulate all recombinant DNA experiments 
in the US. Both bills require that new regulations be 
drafted to control the research, that facilities housing 
recombinant DNA experiments be licensed, and that 
heavy fines be imposed on those caught flouting the 
rules. The two bills differ substantially in the type of 
machinery they would establish, however. 

The version approved by the Senate committee would 
establish an 11-member National Recombinant DNA 
Safety Regulation Commission, whose responsibility 
would be to issue new regulations (which must be at 
least as strict as the NIH guidelines), license facilities, 
and ensure that the regulations are followed. 


Under the embryo Senate bill, license applications 
would have to be reviewed first by a local biohazards 
committee, but final approval for each licence would 
have to be given by the Commission. The Commission 
would have a permanent staff and the chairman would 
also be a full-time official. All eleven members would be 
appointed by the President. 

The bill was drafted entirely by staff members of the 
Senate Health subcommittee, chaired by Senator 
Edward Kennedy. The only topic of discussion at the 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Senator William Proxmire (D-Wisc.) still reaps laughs 
and publicity when he pinpoints government-supported 
research projects that lend themselves to ridicule. But 
the Senator, who _ chairs the appropriations 
subcommittee that handles the National Science 
Foundation budget, has apparently lost control over his 
subcommittee colleagues. His attempt to cut the NSF 
budget by $63 million was voted down, 6-3, and the sub- 
committee voted to appropriate the full $885 million 
that the Administration requested for the Foundation. 

Meanwhile, the National Cancer Institute continues 
to hog the growth in the budget of the National 
Institutes of Health, but the cancer lobby may be lésing 
some of its political punch. The Senate voted to give 
NCI $920 million — a $115 million boost over the 
Administration request and the biggest increase for any 
of the institutes in the NIH complex. The House, how- 
ever, voted a mere $16 million above the White House 


figure. An attempt to add on another $40 million was 


quietly dropped as part of a deal to avoid a presidential 
veto. 

Rumors persist that the coming White House staff 
reorganization will bring a downgrading of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy, most likely by making it 
part of a wideranging policy planning and evaluation 
operation. 

As for the chief of OSTP, presidential science adviser 
Frank Press, he’s still a new boy in town, but in science- 
policy circles tentative doubts are being expressed about 
his style. Among them are that he’s ‘‘too deferential’’ in 
dealing with the Carter crowd, ‘‘too professorial,’’ 
“‘timid,’” and ‘‘just doesn’t know his way around 
Washington. ’”’ 
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. . .But Legislative Restrictions Well-Advanced 


(Continued from Page 1) 

committee meeting at which the bill was approved con- 
cerned the extent to which the federal controls should 
override regulations established by state or local gov- 
ernments; the substance of the bill was approved by the 
Senators essentially without discussion. 

By contrast, the version approved by the House sub- 
committee was discussed at length by committee 
members during three intense sessions. (Three meetings 
were put off when key committee members failed to 
turn up). The bill would require the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to draft new regulations, but it 
would leave much of the day-to-day enforcement to 
local biohazards committees. 

The biohazards committees, which would consist 
mostly of scientists, would be able to approve licenses 
involving low-risk experiments (Pl- and P2-level ex- 
periments) and the Secretary’s approval would be 
required only for individual experiments considered to 
pose higher risk. 

The bill would also establish an advisory committee 
to assist in drafting the new regulations and in seeing 
that they are properly enforced. 

Scientists have generally expressed more support for 
the House version than for the Senate version, arguing 
that establishment of a Presidential commission to 
approve virtually every recombinant DNA experiment 
would involve inordinate delay and bureaucratic red 
tape. The House version, with its emphasis on control 
through local biohazards committees, provides a more 
workable arrangement, according to a number of 
scientists contacted by SGR. 

One of the most controversial features of the legis- 
lation has been the extent to which state or local govern- 
ments should set their own controls on recombinant 
DNA research. On one hand, it has been argued that 
controls should be uniform nationwide because it would 
make little sense for experiments to be more tightly con- 
trolled in one city than in another, since genetically 
modified micro-organisms produced by the research 
would not respect city boundaries. On the other hand, 
there is a strong argument that communities should 
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have the right to decide whether to permit potentially 
hazardous activities in their midst. 

Both the House and Senate versions of the legislation 
attempt to steer a middle course. Local authorities 
would be permitted to set stricter controls on 
recombinant DNA experiments only if they can 
convince the Commission or the Secretary of HEW 
(whichever is the regulating authority) that the 
additional controls are necessary to protect public 
health or the environment. 

The bills are expected to reach the floor of the House 
and Senate sometime in July or August and final 
passage isn’t expected until the late summer at the 
earliest. 

Meanwhile, in the week that the committees were dis- 
cussing their bills, some 137 scientists attending the 
Gordon Conference on nucleic acids signed an open 
letter suggesting that legislation is unnecessary and com- 
plaining that draft bills would severely inhibit the 
research. It was at the same conference four years ago 
that concerns about potential hazards associated with 
recombinant DNA experiments were first discussed, and 
participants at that meeting urged that the risks be 
examined. Some of the scientists who started the re- 
combinant DNA debate are thus alarmed at where it has 
led. 

The open letter, which was approved by more than 80 
per cent of the participants at the conference, argues 
that ‘‘the experience of the last four years has not given 
any indication of actual hazard,’’ and that ‘‘much of 
the stimulus for this legislative activity derives from ex- 
aggerations of the hypothetical hazards of recombinant 
DNA research that go far beyond any reasoned 
assessment.’” 

The letter therefore urges Congress to stop and con- 
sider before passing legislation and, ‘‘should legislation 
nevertheless be deemed necessary, it ought to prescribe 
uniform standards throughout the country and be care- 
fully framed so as not to impede scientific progress.’’ 

The legislative process is, however, now well ad- 
vanced and its momentum is probably unstoppable. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Pollution Curbs Held No Bar to Energy Growth 


A standard lament by the energy industry and in- 
dustrial polluters in the past few years has been that 
environmental regulations are hampering domestic 
energy production and adding to the United States’ 
energy problems. Such assertions have been effective in 
wringing concessions from Congress in pollution 
control legislation, but they have now been strongly 
rejected by a committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

In a report published last month, the Academy’s 
Committee on Energy and the Environment concludes 
that the ‘‘energy costs for the nation of keeping pollu- 
tion within manageable limits are small when compared 
to gross energy supply, or to potential savings from in- 
creased efficiencies of energy systems.’’ 

The committee, which was chaired by Stanley I. 
Auerbach of Oak Ridge National Laboratory, was one 
of a number of panels contributing to the Academy’s 
massive investigation of the programs and policies of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. Though it ack- 


DNA (Continued from Page 2) 


Moreover, there is good reason for passing legislation: 
The present NIH guidelines apply only to research 
funded by the federal government; to extend them to 
industry and to give them a legal basis requires legisla- 
tion. Congress is also unlikely to be swayed by pleading 
from those who, after all, will be most affected by 
legislation. 

Finally, the NIH Recombinant DNA Advisory 
Committee, which was largely responsible for drafting 
the NIH guidelines, last week approved a series of 
amendments designed to relax the controls on some 
classes of experiments. The committee recommended 
the changes because it claims that evidence has been 
accumulated which suggest that the hazards associated 
with the experiments are more remote than first 
believed. 

In particular, the committee noted in its report on the 
changes that a number of deliberate attempts to produce 
a pathogenic bacterium with recombinant DNA tech- 
niques have failed. 

The committee’s proposals will be subjected to 
outside comment in the next couple of months, and they 
will be further discussed by the committee at its next 
meeting, in August. After that meeting they will be 
formally proposed to NIH Director Donald 
Fredrickson. In the meantime, passage of legislation by 
Congress may make them moot.—CN 


nowledges that the dollar costs of pollution control reg- 
ulations are difficult to assess, the committee reckons 
that environmental legislation has_ resulted in 
expenditures of about $14-30 billion a year in pollution 
control. Though the figures sound impressive, the 
amounts come to between 1 and 2 per cent of the gross 
national product, the committee points out. By 1984, 
the annual costs will probably rise to about $20-40 
billion, still between 1 and 2 per cent of GNP. 

As for the impact of pollution controls on energy con- 
sumption, estimates are even more difficult to make, 
but the committee has come up with a calculation sug- 
gesting that the impact is between 1.5 and 2.5 quads per 
year, Or between 2 and 3 per cent of gross national 
energy production. (The estimate essentially reflects the 
additional amount of energy required to meet standards 
such as automobile emission regulations, plus the ad- 
ditional amount of energy which could be produced by 
operating power plants, coal mines and so on without 
regard to pollution control laws). 

Again, the figures may sound impressive in the stat- 
istics churned out by industrial lobbyists, but the com- 
mittee points out that the energy cost of complying with 
pollution controls is tiny when compared with the 
potential energy savings from a sound conservation 
program. ‘‘It is far more important to reduce energy 
consumption than to save energy by delaying imple- 
mentation of environmental  regulations,’’ the 
committee notes. In short, the committee argues that it 
is ‘‘feasible and justifiable for the nation to pursue at 
once both the goal of sufficient energy supply and the 
goal of high level of environmental quality.’’ 

On other issues, the committee has recommended a 
fundamental change in the application of pollution 
control regulations. Underlying most pollution regula- 
tions is the assumption that there is a threshold effect 
below which pollutants will cause no damage to health. 
But the committee argues that such an assumption is not 
justified. Regulations which only penalize polluters 
when pollution is present above a certain limit provide 
no incentive for the reduction of pollutants below that 
limit, the committee argues. 

The committee therefore recommends that more 
attention should be paid to the use of strategies such as 
pollutant taxes which would penalize polluters for all 
their discharges. 

(Copies of the report, Jmplications of Environmental 
Regulations for Energy Production and Consumption, 
are available from the Commission on Natural 
Resources, NRC, 2101 Constitution Ave, Washington 
DC 20418). 
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New Study Hits Justice. Dept. R&D Program 


A committee of the National Academy of Sciences 
has looked into the research arm of the Justice Depart- 
ment and has concluded that it’s pretty weak — which is 
others have said that before. The 
committee, however, also came to the nearly un- 
precedented finding that the agency has been glutted 
with money and that a budget increase won’t do it any 
good. 

The agency in question is the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, part of 
Justice’s ever-controversial Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, a 1968 Johnson Adminis- 
tration creation that has about exhausted the excuse that 
it’s young and new on the government scene. 

Joining the stack of negative evaluations is the latest 
and most comprehensive study of this research enter- 


not surprising; 


Social Science Report 


prise, an as-yet-unpublished report from a 15-member 
social and behavioral sciences panel of the National 
Academy of Sciences, chaired by Samuel Krislov, 
professor of political science and law at the University 
of Minnesota. Unlike some other critics, the NAS in- 
vestigators stopped short of recommending abolishing 
the Institute altogether. In fact, the group concluded 
that the original legislative intent behind the Institute — 
to find out more about the causes of crime and how to 
deal with it — was an appropriate federal task and 
worth another try. But, after tracing the wayward 
history of the research program and concluding that, at 
best, it has been ‘‘predominantly mediocre,’’ the panel 
recommended removing the Institute from LEAA and 
reconstituting it as an independent unit elsewhere within 
the Justice Department. 

The report details how the Institute, dominated by 
LEAA, was all to often deflected from its original goal 
of developing firm knowledge about crime problems. 
While the Institute originally was designed to conduct 
behavioral research on the causes of crime and on pre- 
vention, as well as research aimed at strengthening law- 
enforcement systems and techniques, its lack of 
autonomy within LEAA made it vulnerable to shifting 
political priorities, demands for immediate results — 
often measured in terms of reduced crime rates — and 
pressures to respond to the operational needs and action 
programs of the parent agency. 

In addition, the report states, the Institute has lacked 
the traditional research procedures and _ structures 
designed for quality control. Among them, it lists a 
weak advisory system and review procedures that 
“‘range from nonexistent to ineffective,’’ a research 


strategy that has favored big contract houses and has 
tended ‘‘to exclude a large majority of the existing 
social science research community,’’ lack of in-house 
research expertise that has revealed itself in inattention 
to research design, and a host of other problems. 

To evaluate the research program, the committee 
searched the Institute’s project files. And, the report 
notes, in only 48 per cent of the projects it sampled did 
the evaluators agree that they would have funded them 
had they been making the decisions. Another 29 per cent 
wouldn’t have passed muster. The committee said that 
the Institute had its research successes and failures — 
**the latter more visible and certainly more renowned.’’ 
But, it added, success seemed to be an accident of the 
competence of the researcher, not the Institute’s ‘‘own 
capacities for creative planning and research design.”’ 
For the most part, the report states, the research 
projects reviewed by the committee defied classification 
as either failure or success. 

While the committee did not name a figure, it con- 
cluded that the Institute has always had more money 
than it could properly use and it recommended no 
increases for the near future. Although the Institute 
budget started out with only $3 million in 1969, it rose 
to $31.6 million in 1973, $40 million the next year and 
slightly more in 1975. Since then, however, it has been 
declining, but it still hovers around $25 million or 
more. 

In addition to moving research out of LEAA, the 
committee strongly urged a return to the goal of 
accumulating a reliable body of knowledge and to 
structuring a research program around coherent subject 
areas, such as deterrence and rehabilitation. And while 
the group expressed some hope that the research 
program could be put back on track, it nevertheless did 
not sound too optimistic. ‘‘(W)e are not impressed with 
the results so far,’’ the report states, ‘‘and we do not 
preclude the possibility that further efforts will fail. But 
we do believe that the effort to find a style of research 
and a mode of work is one that should continue.”’ 

The study, asked for by LEAA, was sent to Justice 
last April, just as Attorney General Griffin Bell was 
setting up a task force to help reorganize the Depart- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


SGR Paris Correspondent 


Francois Seguier, an editor of La Recherche, France’s 
leading general scientific journal, has become a corres- 
pondent for SGR and will contribute occasional articles 
on French and European affairs involving science and 
government. The first appears in this issue, page 8. 
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ment and decide LEAA’s future. And, against the back- 
drop of imminent reorganization, the House Science 
and Technology subcommittee on Domestic and Inter- 
national Scientific Planning, Analysis and Cooperation 
(DISPAC), under Rep. James Scheuer (D-N.Y.), joined 
by the Judiciary Committee’s subcommittee on Crime, 
chaired by Rep. John Conyers Jr., (D-Mich.), recently 
seized upon the NAS report as a major vehicle for dis- 
cussion and opened a series of hearings June 22; they 
won’t wind up until July 21, when Justice Department 
officials are scheduled to testify. 

According to Scheuer and Conyers, the hearings are 
an attempt to go back to the drawing boards: To re- 
examine whether there is a federal role in crime and 
criminal justice research, to study what the priorities of 
such a research program should be and to take another 
look at how such a program should be shaped and what 
surroundings would be most conducive to ensuring 
quality research. But the hearings are more than a 
leisurely academic exercise. Scheuer has more than a 
passing interest in the matter, since he introduced the 
amendment to the Omnibus Crime Control Act in 1968 
which established the Institute. Conyers’ subcommittee, 
on the other hand, has legislative and oversight juris- 
diction over LEAA, and therefore over the Institute. 
Both presumably have some stake in what happens to 
the Institute at a time when what will happen to the 
Institute is an Open question. 

While Attorney General Bell has had little enough to 
say about about research, he is on record as being 
highly critical of LEAA’s operations, particularly the 
fact that it has given some $6 billion in crime-stopping 
grants to states with dubious results. Even as the hear- 
ings began, Justice said it planned to close LEAA’s ten 


Cooper Quits HEW for Cornell 


Theodore Cooper, former HEW assistant secretary 
for health, has been appointed dean of the Cornell 
University Medical College and provost of the univer- 
sity for medical affairs. 

Cooper held the HEW post from July 1975 to the end 
of the Ford Administration. Prior to that, he was 
deputy assistant secretary and director of the National 
Heart and Lung Institute. Cooper will reside in New 
York City, where the medical school is located. A 
Public Health Service officer, Cooper has been serving 
as an adviser to HEW on health matters since leaving 
the HEW health command. His new appointment is 
effective August 1. 


regional offices, conduits for much of the LEAA money 
that has been passed along to state and local agencies. 
One of Bell’s top priorities is considered to be the 
efficient Operation of the courts, and one of his first 
official acts was to create an Office for Improvements in 
the Administration of Justice to focus on problems of 
access to justice and the courts. There is some specula- 
tion that he may propose placing the research Institute 
within that Office and put it to work on court-related 
problems. The subcommittees were denied any early 
insight into the Department plans, however, when 
Justice officials, originally scheduled to testify on the 
first day of the hearings, postponed their presentations 
for a month. 

In short, while reportedly there is a small coterie of 
research-minded lawyers around Bell, it’s uncertain just 
where he stands on the issue of a broad-gauged research 
effort. And, if he’s not interested, it’s uncertain who is. 
As Conyers implied early in the hearings, the Institute, 
in a sense, is up for grabs. Although a panel of NAS 
committee members testifying at the hearings reiterated 
their recommendation that a substantially reformed 
Institute remain within Justice, panel chairman Krislov 
noted that ‘‘If political realities are that the Justice 
Department is hostile to research,’’ the group might 
have to reconsider its position. 

Conyers noted that crime and, by association, 
research on crime, is an ‘‘emotional, immediate 
political topic,’’ and the question of where to lodge such 
research, and how to safeguard it from day-to-day 
political pressures for results, is a real problem. ‘‘This 
orphan,’’ Conyers said, referring to the Institute, 
**doesn’t have any home whatsoever.’’ 

In an attempt to get a handle on what to do about the 
Institute, the science and crime subcommittees 
scheduled a mix of witnesses, including researchers, 
practitioners and administration officials. The list of 
guests invited to talk about how to do good research 
included NSF Director Richard Atkinson and Saleem 
Shah, chief of the Center for Studies of Crime and 
Delinquency at the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Although ideas concerning the Institute’s dilemma 
have included leaving it alone, giving it to NSF, giving it 
to NIMH, or making it a federally chartered research 
center responsible to the Domestic Council, no one 
expects anyone to make a play for adopting the Justice 
program whole, or in part. NSF administers a modest 
program in law and social science and some related 
research in Research Applied to National Needs. But 
witnesses at the hearings have differed over the notion 
of giving NSF any more to do in that area. In fact, the 
National Science Board, NSF’s arbiter in policy 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Strife at OTA: A Tempest in a Crystal Ball 


Seeking a new director to replace the decamped 
Emilio Q. Daddario, the Congressional board that 
oversees the Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) 
has agreed on specifications that could be nicely met by 
a composite of Bertrand Russell, Henry Ford, and Sam 
Rayburn. 

In the meantime, however, OTA is awash with strife 
and reinforcements are being rushed in by the 
contending parties, though it is difficult to conclude 
that the rumpus amounts to anything more than a 
tempest in a crystal ball (SGR Vol. VII, No. 11). The 
basis of this conclusion is that members of Congress do 
not resign from legislative bodies that they deem 
important. And lately, two have jumped from the OTA 
Board — Rep. Marjorie Holt (R-Md.) and Richard 
Schweiker (R-Pa.). 

Holt says she quit because, in her view of the matter, 
Board Chairman Edward Kennedy has been exercising 
too much power. Schweiker says he’s busy with a new 
assignment to the Appropriations Committee. Neither 
decision suggests that OTA matters much in the grand 
scheme of legislative affairs. 

Rumored to be weighing a departure is Rep. Olin 
Teague (D-Texas), who held the OTA chairmanship last 
year under a House-Senate rotation system. Teague 
has been in poor health and that may account for the 
reports, but, in any case, there is no clamor to join the 
12-member board that sits over OTA. Schweiker has 
been replaced by Senator Orin Hatch (R-Utah), a fresh- 
man who confesses to knowing little about OTA or its 


JUSTICE (Continued from Page 5} 


matters, is on record as encouraging mission agencies 
such as Justice to step up their basic research efforts, 
especially in the behavioral and social sciences. 

As for NIMH, the Center’s research program totals 
under $4 million this year and NIMH has been known to 
gripe a bit that many of its politically inspired tasks — 
research on rape, minority problems and other ‘‘social 


concerns’’ — have given the agency a rather unwieldy 
mission and have detracted from some of its basic 
research efforts. Shah has said that he could not 
effectively use more than $2 million more right now — 
maybe less — and then only with some additional 
personnel. 

Witnesses at the hearings, including an Ohio appeals 
judge and a former sheriff, have eloquently testified 
about the need for basic and applied research to inform 
practice. Marvin Wolfgang, a criminologist from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Stanton Wheeler, a 
Yale sociologist, both testified to the failings of the 
Institute. As for who should administer the research, 
Wolfgang tended to favor an independent institute 


purpose. Holt’s replacement is Rep. John Wydler (R- 
New York), who has been in Congress for 14 years, and 
who comes across at hearings as well-briefed and quite 
clever. 

The latest skirmish over OTA concerns the fortunes 
of Ellis Mottur, who, according to conspiracy theorist 
William Safire, of the New York Times, has been hand- 
picked by Kennedy to succeed Daddario. Mottur, who is 
an assistant director of OTA, does indeed have a long- 
time relationship with the Senator, having been profes- 
sionally associated with him since 1971, when he was 
staff director of the Senator’s subcommittee on the 
National Science Foundation. On _ science-related 
matters it is possible to glean the busy Senator’s 
thoughts by talking to the generally available Mottur — 
as many reporters often do. Mottur is one of the many 
ghosts of Capitol Hill, and is widely regarded as an able 
one. 

He is also a quiet candidate for the job just vacated by 
Daddario. He is not seeking it, he insists, but, then, he 
feels he is well qualified for it by virtue of past 
performance as a senior OTA official, five years at the 
National Science Foundation, several years in industry, 
and a master’s from the Harvard Business School. 

An article that appeared in the June 6 issue of 
Chemical & Engineering News lent itself to the 
unpleasant interpretation — in the view of some persons 
— that silent candidate Mottur’s principal appeal is his 
linkage to OTA Chairman Kennedy. Signals then went 

(Continued on Page 7) 


outside Justice while Wheeler suggested maintaining 
applied research within Justice and parceling out more 
basic research to agencies with a track record in 
conducting quality work — namely NSF and NIMH. 

Representatives from the NAS report committee, 
however, stuck to their argument that the Institute 
should stay in the Justice Department but in a much 
altered form. According to one member, the Institute is 
too small to be out on its own, NSF is too interested in 
**pure’’ research, and the research in NIMH has ‘‘too 
psychological”’ a bent. 

While it may not be much help to the subcommittees, 
which plan on issuing a report by late summer or early 
fall, Krislov noted that despite a spotty history, the NAS 
committee had ultimately come to the conclusion that 
**Justice is not a bad place. It’s not an ideal place,’’ he 
added quickly, but it’s not a bad place. 

The NAS report, ‘‘Understanding Crime: An Evalua- 
tion of the National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice,’’ will be published by Printing and 
Publishing Office of the Academy within a few 
months.—PM 
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| Senate Committee Approves Jupiter Probe 


An intensive lobbying campaign by space scientists 
has hit paydirt in the Senate. Last week, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee approved funding for the 
Jupiter orbiter and probe mission, which had been 
axed by the House, and it also approved the full 
budget request for the Large Space Telescope, 
despite strong opposition from Senator William 
Proxmire (D-Wisc.). 

Fears that the projects were in jeopardy had 
sparked a lobbying effort which one Senate staff aide 
described as fierce. The House Appropriations 
Committee had deleted funds for the Jupiter mission 
from the NASA budget request on the grounds that 
two major space science projects should not be 
started in one year. It therefore approved the 
telescope but axed the Jupiter project (SGR Vol. VII, 
No. 10). Senator Proxmire, meanwhile, has long 
been gunning for the telescope, arguing that the 
money would be better spent on projects likely to 
produce more practicai results. 

Proxmire, who heads the Senate appropriations 
subcommittee which handles NASA’s budget, failed 
by a vote of 5 to 2 to delete funds for the telescope. 
His subcommittee then went on to approve the 
Jupiter mission by a voice vote. The full appropria- 
tions committee followed suit, and the full Senate is 
expected to do likewise. 

The fate of the Jupiter mission is thus likely to 
hang on the outcome of a House-Senate conference 





OTA (Continued from Page 6) 
around the circuit, for Mottur has many friends. 

Six of OTA’s program directors wrote a letter to C&E 
News to protest the article. Glenn Seaborg, immediate 
past president of the weekly’s parent organization, the 
American Chemical Society, made it known that he felt 
the letter should be published. In the ordinary course of 
events, it probably would have been published, since it 
is relevant to the magazine’s news coverage, and similar 
letters are routinely published. That is the view of 
Acting Editor Michael Heylin, who plausibly says, 
‘*There was no improper attempt by anyone. We would 
have published it in any case.’’ 

We'll accept that, but in the rancid atmosphere that 
has enveloped OTA, many feel that all statements are 
subject to doubt until proven otherwise. 

Daddario, meanwhile, sticks by his story that he 
always intended to leave OTA when it got out of the 
cradle; that it was transferred directly to a wheelchair 
seems not to matter. 

As for the criteria for the new director, the Board has 
agreed on the following statement: 


committee, and the betting is that it will be approved, 
though at a funding level lower than the original 
NASA request. That at least would enable NASA to 
keep the design and engineering teams together at the 
Jet Propulstion Laboratory. NASA has warned that 
substantial layoffs will be inevitable if the mission is 
scrapped. 


Foreign A-Power Exceeds US’ 


The total capacity of nuclear power plants installed 
in countries outside the US has for the first time 
surpassed the US domestic nuclear capacity, 
according to a survey conducted by the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, the nuclear industry’s lobbying 
arm. The AIF reports that foreign nuclear capacity 
reached 47,655 MW by the end of March, compared 
with a US total of 47,186 MW. 

The addition of Finland, Taiwan, and South Korea 
to the nuclear club last year brings to 21 the number 
of countries which possess operable nuclear power 
plants outside the US. Another 20 have announced 
firm plans to build reactors, the AIF reports. 

As for the proportion of electricity generated by 
nuclear power, Belgium led with 21 per cent, 
followed by Sweden and Switzerland with 18 per 
cent, the United Kingdom with 13 per cent, Spain 
with 10.6 per cent, and the United States with 9.4 per 
cent. 


‘*While in practice the Board may have to settle for a 
less-than-perfect approximation of the ideal Director, if 
it were possible to obtain an ideal Director, he would be 
an outstanding professional with an excellent back- 
ground in the following five areas: (1) working with 
Congressional committees and Members; (2) conducting 
technology assessments; (3) dealing with science and 
technology policy issues; (4) managing professionals 
engaged in policy research and analysis; and (5) 
communicating and cooperating with scientists, 
engineers, professionals in other fields, business, labor, 
consumers, environmentalists, public interest groups, 
and Executive Branch agencies. In addition, he would 
exhibit the imagination, innovative thinking, and 
leadership qualities essential to function effectively 
within the Congress.’’ 

The selection process calls for inviting several score 
Organizations — academic, industrial, governmental, 
and professional — to submit suggestions. According to 
one report, Mottur’s name is turning up quite often in 
those suggestions. —DSG 
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Paris. Like their colleagues in other countries, 
members of the French research and development 
community have a long tradition of dissatisfaction 
with government support of their work. Looking 
forward to the fiscal year that commences next 
January 1, they are more than ever disatisfied, and 
very good reason: Inflation and election- 
campaign frugality have combined to produce a 
virtually historic 15 per cent cut in government 
support for research activities. Meanwhile, a series of 
ministerial shifts has significantly lowered the place 
of science in the government bureaucracy. 

At the very moment that the Fiscal Year 1978 was 
at a crucial point in the budget-planning process, the 
Minister of Industry and Research was dismissed, 
following an unsuccessful campaign to become 
mayor of Paris. His replacement, Rene Monory, a 
garage operator from a rural region, was then 
obliged to part with most of his predecessor’s res- 
ponsibilities in the field of science. They are to be 
assumed by an official who will rank below the 
Cabinet level, Jacques Sourdille, a physician who 
will hold the rank of secretary of state. 

The severence of scientific responsibility from the 
Ministry of Industry and Research is generally 
attributed to Prime Minister Raymond Barre, a uni- 
versity man who shares the academic prejudice 
against too tight a linkage between science and 
industry. With elections looming early next year, it is 
also thought that the move was inspired by a desire to 
appease the anti-industry fervor of the scientists’ 
unions, which have traditionally been opposed to 
contact with private industry. 

The change comes only months after the govern- 
ment proclaimed that ‘‘all means, especially R&D,”’ 
would be employed against the nation’s economic 


with 


crisis, but that posed no difficulty for the powerful 
Ministry of Finance, which is quite nimble when it 
comes to changing priorities. The result is that 
science is now represented in the government by a 
relatively low-level official and that spending for 
research projects will experience the biggest cut in 
purchasing power since 1958. 

Because of the manner in which government ex- 
penditures for research is organized, the effect will 
not extend to scientific salaries or the number of 
jobs. Dismissals are out of the question in the heavily 
unionized scientific community, and salary increases 
are assured, though they will probably just keep pace 
with the current inflation rate of 12 per cent. 
However, plans for new jobs — 950 were created in 
R&D this year — will suffer, probably amounting to 
only 200 for scientists and a like number for 
technicians. 

The cutbacks have brought a threat of resignation 
by the Consultative Committee on Scientific and 
Technical Research — an advisory body known as 
the ‘‘Sixteen Wise Men.’’ To which the new secretary 
of state has responded that ‘‘It is necessary to appeal 
to public opinion’’ to reverse the reductions — a 
surely hopeless course in the present governmental 
setting. 

‘*The order of the day,”’ said the secretary, ‘‘is to 
take the offensive.”’ 

The order of the day, however, is to win the 
election against an opposition that is looking increas- 
ingly powerful. For that purpose, the best course is in 
pursuing the short-term gains that are to be had from 
reduction of current expenditures, rather than the 
long-term gains that may possibly result from steady 
policies concerning the support of research.—FS 
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